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of p. 55 "the most gifted poet, the greatest orator, and one of the moat 
brilliant wits of her time" would naturally be taken to refer to one 
child of Fortune, instead of to Catullus, Cicero, and Caelius, an impres- 
sion which could have been avoided by the repetition of "by." Whether 
the translation at the bottom of p. 96 is Professor Abbott's or not does 
not appear, but it would be safe to wager a few sesterces that no one who 
was not acquainted with that epigram of Martial would guess the mean- 
ing of "Nile's salt treasure." The translations of Verus Innoces on 
p. 17 and of superbiae Campanae on p. 109 do not seem strictly accurate. 
The reviewer doubtless betrays his own ignorance in taking exception to 
the use of historical jargon, such as chauvinistic, Jacobin, and the like, 
as he does elsewhere to that of the more occult terms of pedagogy, 
philosophy, and other sciences and pseudo-sciences. He admits with 
shame that he had to consult the dictionary in an effort to discover the 
force of the former word as applied to the foreign policy of the Roman 
senate — and in vain. On p. 163 its meaning is clear enough, but why 
should it be spelled with a capital letter there and not on p. 39? 

But these trifles, which it becomes second nature for the pedagogue 
to note, and having noted, to record, do not detract in the least from the 
great interest and value of the essays, which may be reaa with perfect 
confidence that they are based on sound and thorough knowledge. The 
least satisfactory is on the whole the one on "The Evolution of the 
Letters of our Alphabet," where the important and powerful influence of 
the cursive hand is noted in a final paragraph which casts doubt on 
much of the ingenious theorizing which precedes it. The titles of the 
remaining essays are: "Municipal Politics in Pompeii," "The Story of 
Two Oligarchies" (an interesting comparison of Roman and American 
political development), " Women and Political Affairs under the Roman 
Republic," " Roman Women in the Trades and Professions," " Petronius : A 
Study in Ancient Realism," "A Roman Puritan," "Petrarch's Letters to 
Cicero," " Literature and the Common People of Rome," " Some Spurious 
Inscriptions and Their Authors." 

The book may be heartily recommended both to the classicist and to 
the general reader. 

John C. Rolfe 

University of Pennsylvania 



Eusebius, Kirchengeschichte. Herausgegeben von Eduahd 
Schwartz. Kleine Ausgabe. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'sche 
Buchhandlung, 1908. 
It was a happy idea to make Schwartz' edition of Eusebius' Church 

History accessible to a larger circle of readers through the medium of 

an editio minor, which appears simultaneously with the second part of 

Vol. II. Part one appeared in 1903. 
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The enterprising publishers of the Prussian Academy's great series 
have certainly met the public more than half way in offering this volume 
of 442 pages at M. 4 (M. 4.80 bound). The price of the larger work is 
M. 33 (M. 38 bound). The Greek text is the same in both. The Latin 
text of Rufinus, which Mommsen edited for the larger edition, and to 
which he had put all the finishing touches at the time of his death, has 
been omitted. The original page and line numbers are, however, pre- 
served in the margin of the smaller edition. This will permit the use 
of the volume containing the "Prolegomena" and the "Register" which 
constituted Bd. I of the set, with either edition. 

In view of the extraordinary reduction in price already made, it would 
perhaps be too much to ask that the Register (170 pages) be published 
separately for users of the smaller work. 

The text is provided with a critical apparatus that will meet the 
ordinary demands of the student, while the omission of the less impor- 
tant readings has the advantage of securing greater clearness. The 
readings of the Rufinus text and of the Syrian translation are in- 
cluded when important. The volume is uniform in size and makeup 
with the larger work. It is to be hoped that the reception accorded this 
book will encourage the publishers to extend the practice to others of 
the more important works in this series. 

Charles H. Beeson 

The University of Chicago 



Greek Archaeology. By Harold North Fowler \nd James 
Rignall Wheeler, with the collaboration of Gorham 
Phillips Stevens. New York: American Book Co., 1909. 
Pp. 559; 412 halftone illustrations. 

This excellent book appears in the "Greek Series for Colleges and 
Schools," edited by Professor H. W. Smyth. It consists of an Intro- 
duction on "The Study and Progress of [Greek] Archaeology in Modern 
Times" and of nine chapters on "Prehellenic Greece," "Architecture," 
"Sculpture," "Terracottas," "Metal Work," "Coins," "Engraved Gems," 
"Vases," "Painting and Mosaic," followed by a classified bibliog- 
raphy and an index. The chapter on "Architecture" is by Mr. Stevens, 
who has already made himself known to archaeologists by brilliant work 
upon the Erechtheum. The chapter on "Vases," and that on "Paint- 
ing and Mosaic" are by Professor Wheeler. The other chapters are by 
Professor Fowler. "Both authors have read the whole book carefully 
and accept responsibility for the statements contained in it." 

This handbook belongs to a class already represented by Murray's 
Handbook of Greek Archaeology (1892), Walters' The Art of the Greeks 
(1906), and Collignon's L ' ' arcMologie grecque (2d ed., 1907). In my 



